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Notes and Discussions 479 

TANTAAO©EI2 IN SOPHOCLES' ANTIGONE 134 

The usual interpretation of ravrakwdeCs makes TavraX.6u>, found only 
here, equivalent either to raKa.vrf.via and raXavrt^m, "swing like a balance" 
(roAavTov), or to TairaXt£a>, "shake" (<ra\cva>, Hesychius, and Suuretm, Ana- 
creon, frg. 78, according to the scholiast on Antigone 134, who cites the 
fragment). Neither of these interpretations is satisfactory. Capaneus does 
not fall "swung down" (Jebb) like a scale-pan, for the nature of the latter 
is to descend slowly: raXavrtvtcrdai means "to oscillate"; it is the opposite 
of icroppmreiv (Plat. Tim. 52E). Nor is the rendering "violently shaken," 
even if the scholiast be right in thus interpreting raXavri&arOai, suffi- 
ciently strong to describe the effect of the "brandished fire" which hurls 
Capaneus with a crash to the ground (avrirvtta 8' hrl y£ wicrt). One of the 
more recent editors, Ewald Bruhn (1904), declares: "Man wiinscht den 
Begriff 'geschleudert,' doch findet das Wort nur hier und die Etymologie 
lehrt nichts sicher." I propose to find this meaning, "hurled down," in 
TavraXa>6€K by deriving ravraXoo) from TovtoAos, following the gloss, ravra- 
Kto$ck. (k ft.£Ta<f>opa$ rov KoXafcofiivov TavraXov (Wex, Antigone, Leipzig, 
1831, note on vs. 134), Eustathius, p. 1701, 18, ro rov TavraXov iraOihv, and 

the second scholium on the verse under discussion, aXXm on t<u 

TavraXio y SmtuAos «ri»caTeoTpa</n?. 

To form a word directly from a proper name is not far different from 
dallying with the etymology of a proper name, and this is common throughout 
Greek literature beginning with Homer. Sophocles himself is not averse to 
it (cf. Nestle, Classical Philology, V [1910], 135, note 2, to which add Trach. 
126 f., 6 irdvra Kpaivvtv KpoviSas). Although I find in Sophocles no parallel 
to ravraXom, the occurrence in Greek of ravraXi^m, which has found a place 
in our modern vocabularies; iKxapvfS8%o), Pherecrat. frg. 95; <rurv<p%w, 
Bekk. Anecd. 64; raprapifa, Plut. De prim. frig. 948F, and raprapoat, schol. 
Eur. Phoen. 1185, to mention only a few, is sufficient justification for this 
derivation. The poet plainly meant that Capaneus was "made a Tanta- 
lus of" in his fall. It remains to determine the connotation of the word in 
this connection. 

The assumption that the roots, ravraAo and rdXavro, are identical (first 
made, apparently, by Erfurdt, and adopted by Liddell and Scott and most 
British editors), which led to the rendering "swung down," was doubtless 
due to their similarity of sound (cf. Eustathius, p. 1701, 8ff. TavTaAov 
rdXavra .... djro rrjs rov ovo/xaros <pamv 6/xoiottjtos). The name Tantalus 
is probably to be derived like Atlas (Wilamowitz, Heracles, II 2 , 96) from the 
stem rKo. with reduplication as in Tdprapoi, and substitution of v for A (cf . 
ravOaXvXw [Hesychius], another form of rav6apvX<o; G. Hinrichs, Philologus, 
XLIV [1885], 425, compares Spartan <pivraroi for <ptX.ra.ros). Tantalus, 
like Atlas, supported the heavens, according to the scholiast on Eur. Orestes 
981 f., and a mountain bore his name (Steph. Byz. 692, 3). He was a 
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Titan (Wilamowitz, loc. cit., and Mayer, Giganten und Titanen, p. 89) whose 
overthrow was a natural catastrophe personified. It is this violent down- 
fall of Tantalus at the hands of Zeus (Anton. Lib. I. 36) which I believe the 
poet had in mind when he used the word TavraXmOw. 

This reference to Tantalus in connection with the fate of Capaneus would 
be most fitting. Tantalus seems to be closely connected with the Theban 
myth (Gruppe, Gr. Myth., 1906, pp. 1022, 277), and as Sophocles compares 
the fate of Antigone with that of Niobe, daughter of Tantalus (vs. 824 ff.), 
so it would be entirely appropriate to mention Tantalus in telling of the fate 
of the one hero (aside from the two brothers of Antigone) whom he singles out 
for detailed notice in his description of the fight at the seven gates. The 
likeness of Capaneus to Tantalus was striking: Capaneus was a ytyas 
among the warriors (Aesch. Sept. 424) ; Tantalus was a Titan. Both incurred 
the displeasure of Zeus for an act of insolence which consisted, partly at least, 
in the "vauntings of a proud tongue" (for Tantalus, cf. Eur. Or. 10; 
Eustathius, p. 1700, 57), and both were hurled down by Zeus in the heyday 
of their glory. It might be added that Euripides, who may have been 
influenced by the Antigone when he wrote the Phoenissae (cf . Phoen. 543 with 
Antig. 104; 750 with 141; 840 with 999 f., and 1099 with 106), likens the fall- 
ing Capaneus {Phoen. 1185) to Ixion, another sinner against Zeus whose 
punishment was famous in myth. By the reference to Tantalus, Sophocles 
gained another illustration of the certain punishment of v/?pis, which, it is to 
be noted, plays a prominent part in bringing about the punishment of Creon. 

That the poet had in mind also the other punishment of Tantalus, men- 
tioned by the Homeric poet (Od. xi. 582-92 — a later form of the myth, Preller- 
Robert, Gr. Myth., p. 821) is altogether probable. Capaneus was "made a 
Tantalus of" not only in being hurled down by Zeus for his "overweening 
pride" but also in having the satisfaction of his desires snatched away in the 
moment of their consummation — /6a\/8tS<ov | «r' aKpwv i)8ij | vi/ojv up/Movr' 
aXaXdiai. As the fruit and the refreshing waters recede from the grasp and 
the lips of Tantalus, so the victory is plucked just at the finish of the race 
(cf. President Wheeler in Proc. Am. Phil. Assn., 35 [1904], p. lxvii), from the 
grasp of the winning driver of the Argive chariot. This twofold reference 
in the word TavTa\a>6ek— an excellent illustration of the richness of conno- 
tation for which the diction of Sophocles is famous — may be preserved by 
translating the verse thus: "With a crash he fell to earth like Tantalus of 
old" — the aorist denoting the moment before the beginning of the fall as the 
dative with «rt indicates the moment after the fall is over. But if this does 
not render sufficiently the force of the participle we may at least translate 
TavraXaidus, "hurled violently down like Tantalus" — a meaning which is in 
keeping with parrtl, vs. 131. 
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